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THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


By 
FRANCES PERKINS, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


"Conferences of representatives of the State labor departments, 


representatives of organized labor, and the United States 


of Labor, for the consideration of labor legislation are an effective 
Stimulant to the raising of labor standards. [t ts our optnion that 


annual conferences such as the present one are essenttal to 


warding of labor legislation. We recommend that the Department of 
Labor arrange for holding an annual conference and make such arrange- 
ments with the governors of the several States as to enable all States 


to be represented at such conferences,” 


This resolution was adopted by the responsibility to protect 
First National Conference on Labor Legisla- wage earners. The Railroad Retirement 
tion, which was held in Washington, February provides old-age benefits to railroad work- 
14-15, 1934. During the 18 months which ers. The Guffey bill establishes standards 
have elapsed since that conference, the of working conditions in the bituminous-coal 
legislatures of the Federal and State Gov- industry somewhat along the lines which were 
ernments were called to act upon many formerly provided for all industries by the 
matters of vital concern to the welfare of National Recovery Administration. 
American wage earners. More important labor Eight States 
and social legislation was passed during Columbia now have unemployment-compensation 
these months than in any similar period in laws on their statute 
the history of the United States. has made provisions to set up the machinery 
Much of the legislation along the necessary to comply 
lines recommended by the conference of Feb- compensation provisions 
ruary 1934 has now become law. The Federal rity Act. Old-age assistance 
Government passed the Social Security bill, exists in 37 States, 2 Territories, 
which provides for Federal old-age benefits the District of Columbia. 
and for grants to the States to enable them sation laws have been enacted 
more adequately to take care of their aged, lina and Florida, leaving 
unemployment insurance, child and maternal in the Union, Mississippi 
welfare, the blind, and other  under-privi- without such statutes. 
leged persons. The Wagner Labor Relations These are but a few of the 
Act grants employees the right to organize pieces of labor legislation 
and to select representatives of their own come law in recent months. 
choosing to bargain collectively with their summary of the principal labor laws 
employers. It creates a National Labor by the 74th Congress and by the State legis- 


these rights 


with the unemployment- 
of the Social Secu- 
legislation 


workmen's compen- 
in South Caro- 


which have be- 
A more detailed 


Relations Board especially charged with the latures in 1935 is presented elsewhere 








An article by Elmer F. Andrews, 
Commissioner of the State of New 
the present status of labor 
laws and their administration in his State. 
The Honorable Henry Parkman, Jr., State 
Senator of Massachusetts, discusses inter- 
state compacts as a method of securing leg- 
islation and eliminating competition between 
States at the expense of labor standards. A 
the 1935 conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at Geneva is 
presented by Mr. Hugh S. of the U. S. 


this issue. 
Industrial 
York, describes 


report on 


Hanna, 





oe 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, who acted a: 


adviser to the American delegation. 
Second National Conference o 
Labor Legislation, which convenes in Ashe. 
ville, N. C., October 4-5, 1935, will 
State labor officials and representatives o! 
labor organizations an opportunity to dis. 
cuss and evaluate the progress made in ths 
field of labor legislation since the firs 
conference and to lay the basis for further 
in the next legislative year. 


The 


g ive 


action 
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PRINCIPAL STATE LABOR LAWS ENACTED IN 1935 


The legislatures of 46 States met in 
regular special during 1935. 
Mississippi and Virginia were the only two 
States which had no legislative session dur- 
Widespread interest in labor 
legislation was evidenced by the prominence 
it was given in governors’ 
legislatures, by the large number 
introduced and reported out of committees, 
and by the enactment of many important 
measures affecting the welfare of wage earn- 
ers in the United States. 
Surance, old-age pensions, 
Sation, occupational 
industrial homework, 


or session 


ing the year. 


messages to State 
of bills 


Unemployment in- 
workmen‘’s compen- 
child labor, 
and other similar prob- 
lems were for the most part the subject mat- 
ter of the new 
ted this year. 


diseases, 


or amended legislation enac- 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Prior to 1935, only one State, Wis- 
consin, had passed unemployment-insurance 
legislation. This year unemployment-compen- 
Sation laws were enacted in seven States 
(Alabama, California, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Utah, and Washington) 


and the District of Columbia. North Carolina 
passed an enabling act authorizing the Gov- 
ernor to set up an unemployment-compensation 
fund in accordance with the requirements of 


Island 
to conduct 


the Social Security Act. Rhode 

Vermont appointed commissioners 
investigations on the various unemployment- 
to report their 
of their 


anc 


compensation schemes and 
findings to the next sessions 
spective legislatures. 
Payments of unemployment benefits are 
scheduled to begin in Wisconsin on January | 
1926, and in California, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, Utah, Wash- 


and the District of Columbia in 1938 


re- 


Alabama, 
ington, 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


The enactment of the Social Security 
Act by the Congress of the United States, 
providing for Federal grants to States hav- 
ing old-age pension laws, gave a strong 
petus to this type of legislation by the 
States. Nine States (Alabama, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Florida, 
souri, Rhode Island, and Vermont) 
age pension laws in 1935. Now, 37 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the 2 Territories 
Alaska and Hawaii, have old-age pension leg- 
islation on their statute books. 

In Texas a constitutional amendment 
was adopted on August 24, 1935, which gives 
the legislature the power to enact old-age 
pension legislation. Oklahoma passed a reso- 
lution providing for a referendum 


im- 
Arkansas, 


Kansas, Mis- 
passed old- 


to amend 


the 
latur 
sion 





,ed as 


ice or 

Ashe. 
| golive 
ves o! 
Oo dis. 
in the 

firs: 
‘urther 


id an¢ 
onduct 
yment- 

their 
ir re- 
ts are 
uary | 
sachu- 
Wash- 
n 1936 


cur ity 
tates, 
s hav- 
ng im- 
iy the 
ansas, 
» Mis- 
1 old- 
2s, the 
ories, 
1 leg- 


idment 
gives 
d-age 
reso- 
amend 


the State constitution to enable the legis- 
lature of the State to pass an old-age pen- 
sion law. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
This year, Florida and South Carolina 
joined the other 44 States which have laws 


compensating wage earners who are killed or 
n while at work. Arkansas and Missis- 
only two States in the 
on without workmen's compensation legis- 
lation. At the present time there are 53 
workmen's compensation laws on statute books 
in the United States. Of these, 46 have 
been passed by States, 2 by the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii, 2 by the insular pos- 
of Puerto Rico and the Philippine 
and 3 by the Congress of the United 
covering Federal employees, long- 
and harbor workers, and private 
employees in the District of Columbia. 
The problem of occupational diseases 
considerable attention 
In New York, workmen's compensa- 
extended to cover all occupa- 
tional diseases. In North Carolina, 
was extended to cover £5 specified 
occupational diseases. West Virginia ex- 
tended compensation to workmen suffering 
from silicosis. Maryland, Michigan, and 
New Hampshire appointed special commissions 
with a 
their 


are now the 


sions 


~~ 


received in some of 
the States. 
tion was 
compen- 


sation 


to investigate occupational diseases 
possibility of including them under 


workmen's compensation laws. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety and health of workers engaged 
in industry was the subject of legislation 
in several States. Colorado and Massachu- 
enacted legislation protecting workers 

Pp in garages against the hazards of 
carbon-monoxide gases. Illinois, Indiana, 
I North Dakota, Wyoming, and West Vir- 
ginia passed additional laws for the protec- 


Owa, 


tion of workers employed in the mining of 
coal. In New York, the law providing for 
the protection of workmen employed in open 


Shafts was extended to cover the construc- 
of stairways and elevators. North Caro- 
with certain speci- 


Lior 
lina and Maine provided, 


fied exceptions, for the regular inspection 
of all steam boilers carrying more than 15 
pounds of pressure per square inch. 


CHILD LABOR 


Legislation strengthening existing 
child labor laws was adopted in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Pennsyl- 
and Wisconsin. Connecticut prohibits 


years of 


vania, 
the employment of minors under 16 
age in manufacturing, mechanical, and 
cantile establishments, theaters, and res- 
taurants. It also prohibits the employment 
of minors under 18 in any hazardous occupa- 
tion. A somewhat similar law was passed in 
Pennsylvania. New York reduced maximum hours 
of work for male minors from 54 to 48 per 
week, and raised the minimum age for employ- 
ment from 14 to 16 in any occupation during 
school hours and for factory work at all 
times. New York requires employment 
certificates for all minors under 18. Texas 
and New York now require compulsory school 
attendance up to the age of 16. Four States 
‘Idaho, Indiana, Utah, and Wyoming) ratified 
the child labor amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, bringing the total to 24. 


mer- 


also 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF WORK 


Connecticut reduced the maximum hours 

in factories from 55 to 
New York a 46-hour week, 
has been established for 
and mercantile 
its 


for women employed 
48 per week. In 

without exemptions, 
women employed in factories 
establishments. North Carolina extended 
maximum-hour legislation to cover women em- 
ployed in laundries, dry cleaning, and simi- 


lar establishments. Also, in this State the 
law relating to hours of employment for 
women in stores has been made applicable to 


stores located in towns with a population of 
less than 5,000. 


INDUSTRIAL HOMEWORK 


Two States, Connecticut and New York, 
amended their laws affecting industrial 
homework. In New York no one may now give 
out homework without obtaining a permit from 








the Industrial Commissioner. The Commission- 
er has the power to determine’ in which in- 
dustries homework may continue without ad- 


versely affecting the standards of wages and 


working conditions of workers employed in 


factories on similar work and without injur- 
ing the health and welfare of homeworkers. 
Homework on foods and toys is prohibited 
outright. No child may be employed on home- 


work contrary to the provisions of the labor 
law of the State. 


all homeworkers are 
from the 


In Connecticut 
required to obtain a certificate 
department of Such certificates are 
to be issued only if the worker is at least 
16 years of age and must remain at home 
either because of his physical condition or 


labor. 
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workers must not be lower than those pre- 
vailing in factories for similar work. 
COLLECTION OF WAGES 
Considerable progress was made in the! 


legislation which provides for regular wage 
and the collection of back wages 
due to workers. Michigan and Washington 
authorized their commissioners of labor tc 
accept wage-claim assignments and 
collections for employees. Laws 
weekly payment of wages were extended to ap- 
ply to all employers in Massachusetts and 
New York, except for domestic service and ag- 
In New Hampshire the labor 
to enforce all 
Col- 
the 


payments 


to make 
requiring 


ricultural labor. 
commissioner was given power 
wage-payment legislation in the State. 

orado passed a law designed to insure 





to take care of some member of the household. payment of wages to workers employed in 
The homework must be of a nature which re- metal mining in case of failure of the 
quires no machinery. Wage rates of home- employing company. 
MAJOR FEDERAL LABOR LEGISLATION ENACTED IN 1935 
During its first session in 1935, the The Wattonal Labor Relations Act aims 
74th Congress of the United States passed a to encourage collective bargaining and to 
number of laws vitally affecting the welfare protect the workers’ rights to organize 


of American wage earners. Outstanding among 
these are the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935, the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Social Security Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Act, and the Bituminous Coal Con- 
servation Ac* of 1935. 

Reltef Appropriation 
Act of 1935 appropriated $4,880,000,000 to 
provide relief, work relief, and to increase 
employment by means of useful works projects. 
Of this sum, $880,000,000 was allotted to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and 
the remaining $4,000,000,000 is to be spent, 
prior to June 30, 1937, on works projects at 
the discretion and under the direction of 
the President. * 


The Emergency 





* For more details see Labor Information Bulletin for April 1935, >. 


and designate representatives of their own 
to negotiate collective agreements 
It creates a National 

whose duty it is to 
in "unfair 


choosing 
with their employers. 

Labor Relations Board 
prevent any person from engaging 


labor practices" as defined in the law. The 
act permits employers to make closed shop 
agreements with the bona fide representa- 


tives of their employees and does not in any 
way attempt to interfere with, impede, or 
diminish the workers’ right to strike.** 
The Soctal Security Act establishes a 
System of Federal old-age benefits to be 
financed by equal contributions from employ- 
ers and workers affected by the law. The 
act also provides for old-age assistance to 
the States to enable them more adequately to 


21. 


*“* For more details see Labor: Information Bulletin for July 19395, PP. 20-21. 





take care of their needy aged. It provides 
for similar grants to the States to help 
them establish systems of unemployment in- 
surance, to provide for needy dependent 
children, maternal and child welfare, the 
blind, and other under-privileged persons. 
In order to qualify for this Federal aid, 
the States must comply with certain provi- 
sions outlined in the Social Security Act.*** 


The Railroad Retirement Act provides 
for old-age annuity payments to workers em- 
l railroads and other public carri- 
ers subject to the 
It is to be administered by a Railroad Re- 


the President, 


oyed on 
Interstate Commerce Act. 
tirement Board, appointed by 
is to be financed by equal contributions 
employers and employees. 


The 
aims 


Bitumtnous Coal Conservatton Act 
to stabilize the bituminous- 
industry the 
of mine workers and bar- 
collectively with their employers. The 
establishes Department of the 
&@ National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
appointed by the Pres- 
authorized to 


of 1935 


mining and to protect 


to organize 


in the 
interior 
of five members, 
ident. This commission is 


formulate a code for the bituminous coal 


industry in accordance with the provisions 


outlined in the law. 

Employees are granted the right to 
organize and bargain through 
representatives of their own choosing. They 
are to be free from interference, restraint, 
or coercion of employers or their 
n the designation of such representatives 
in self-organization, or in other concerted 
for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid and protec- 
tion. They are also granted the right of 
peaceable assemblage for the discussion of 
the principles of collective bargaining, and 
entitled to select their check- 
weighman to inspect the weighing 
ing of coal. No employee and no one seeking 
employment is to be required as a condition 
join a company union, to 
or to trade at the 


collectively 


agents, 


activities 


are own 


or measur- 


of employment to 
live in a company house, 


store of the employer. 


—_—_—__ 


= 


The act establishes in the Department 
of Labor a Coal Labor Board of three members, 
appointed by the President. This board has 
the authority to decide on all 
putes which may arise in connection with the 


the 


labor dis- 


application of the labor provisions of 
It has the power to order elections of 


to determine who consti- 


act. 
employees 
tutes their proper representatives. It 
also act as a mediator in cases 
mediation machinery is set up by the exist- 
ing collective agreement between the employ- 
ers and their employees. 


in order 
may 
where no 


Public Act Wo. 403 provides that all 
excess of $2,000 for construc- 
or repair of public build- 
which the United 
or the District of Columbia is a 
must contain a provision stating the 
to be paid various classes of 
these 


contracts in 
tion, alteration, 
ings or public works, to 
States 
party, 
minimum wages 
laborers or mechanics employed on 


projects. The wages are to be determined by 


the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
those prevailing for the corresponding class 
of laborers and mechanics employed on simi- 


lar work. Every contract of this type must 
Stipulate that the contractor or his subcon- 
will pay 


than once a 


unconditionally, and not 


week, to 


tractor 
less 
ics 


me chan- 
the 
the full amount accrued in 


all 


and laborers employed directly on 


site of the work 


earnings at the time of payment. The earn- 
ings must be computed at wage rates not less 
than those specified in the contract, re- 


contractual 
that may exist between 


gardless of any relationship 
the employer and the 


workers involved. 


The wagner-Peyser Act was amended to 
appropriate for the U. S. Employment Service 
$4,000,000 for each fiscal 
including the June 30, 
1938, and such annual thereafter as 
Congress may deem necessary for 


of establishing 


year up to and 


fiscal year ending 

sums 
the purpose 
maintaining systems of 
free public employment offices in 
al States. The 


ployment Service 


and 
the sever- 
the U. S. 
to distribute 


director of Em- 
is authorized 
this money in proportion to 
lation of the State, except that no 


shall be allotted less than $10,000. 


the total popu- 


State 


“** For more details see Labor Information Bulletin for -ugust 1935, pp. 19-21. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


By 


ELMER F. ANDREWS, INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER 
New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Unemployment insurance, coverage of 


occupational diseases by the workmen's com- 


pensation act of the State, further exten- 


sion of industrial homework regulation, a 
reduction of hours of work for women and 
minors, and legislation with regard to the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes are 
some of the major pieces of labor legisla- 
tion enacted by the State of New York in 
1935. In the light of these additions to 


the labor laws of the State of New York it 
appears worthwhile to examine briefly the 
present status and the administration of 


labor legislation in this State. 


laws of New York State proe- 


safety 


The labor 


vide for safeguarding the health and 
of the workers and the general public; 
the and working conditions of 
and provide for finding jobs 
for unemployed workers; provide for the pay- 
to workers injured by 
incurred while on the 
of benefits to 


In case 


regu- 
late hours 
women children; 
ment of compensation 

disease 
the 


they are 


an accident or 


job; and for payment 
unemployed. 
the worker 


for relief 


workers when 


of fraud and exploitation can 
of Labor 

of disputes between 
the Department 


@ quick settle- 


turn to the Department 


and advice. In the event 


workers and their employers 


offers its services so that 


ment may be reached. Savings in workmen's 
compensation costs are made possible by the 
State Insurance Fund, 
aided by the advice and recommendations of 
the Department as to the best methods of 
making their establishments safer and better 


places to work in. 


and employers are 


The labor laws of the State would be 
improved materially by the elimination of 
private fee-charging employment agencies, by 
complete abolition of child labor, and by 
giving the Department of Labor the exclusive 
in- 


right to workmen's compensation 


surance. 


carry 


In New York, as in other States, 
labor legislation has grown slowly 
steadily over a long period of years. T 
of the Labor Department have ex- 
duties have been increased 
New York 
with: 


o 


oe « 


activities 
panded as its 
law until today the 
ment of Labor 


te 


State Depart- 
is charged 


l. Insuring compliance with the labor 
laws which protect the health and safety of 
workers. 

2. Administering 
sation act. 


the workmen's compen- 


3. Preventing industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases. 


4. Improving industrial relations. 


5. Finding jobs for those out of work 


and workers 
Tiki. 


for employers who have jobs to 


6. Administering the new unemployment- 


insurance act. 


The importance of the various laws 
relating to labor can perhaps be best de- 
scribed by explaining the work of the dif- 
ferent divisions in the Labor Department 
which administer these laws. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
The Division of Workmen's Compensa- 


tion was established in 1914. 
benefit payments 


in the course 


Its duty is 
to workers in- 
of work and who are de- 
prived of their wage income or their earning 
ability. Workers injured in the State of 
New York are entitled to benefits amounting 
to two-thirds of their weekly earnings but 
not more than $25 a week. The amount of 
compensation also depends upon the serious- 
ness of the injury. 


to secure 
jured 


Claims of injured work- 
ers are determined at compensation hearings 
and awards are made by referees 
judges and courts. 


instead of 


ates, 
but 
The 
B e@x- 


part- 


labor 
ty of 


mpen- 


work 
bs to 


ment- 


laws 
t de- 
dif- 
tment 


ensa- 
ty is 

in- 
e de- 
rning 
e of 
ntineg 

but 


ious- 
work- 
rings 
ad of 


In addition tc accidents, the law 
s disabilities suffered in the form of 


ational diseases, such as lead poison- 


ne, the injurious effects following the 


o 
@ 


v 
—_ 


~ 


tati 


nged inhalation of dust, and various 
jiseases. Until this year occupational 
ses incurred only in certain types of 
oyment were included. This year, effec- 


September 1935, coverage was extended 
occupational diseases. 
The workmen's compensation law also 
vides for medical treatment for injured 
rkmen as long as the need exists. Begin- 
July 1, 1935, injured workers have the 
ght to select their own physician, hospi- 
and other medical service from a list 
proved by the Industrial Commissioner. 
Compensation benefits to injured work 
are paid by insurance companies with 


the employers carry compensation insur- 


nee. The New York State Department of 


has a State Insurance Fund of its own 
es compensation at lower rates 

private companies. 

uring the depression some of the 

ate insurance companies failed, thus 

considerable distress to many work- 

employers covered by these companies. 


he present time all insurance companies 


re required to contribute to a special fund 


of which payments will be made to in- 
red workers in the case of failure of a 


ite insurance agency. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Under the new unemployment-insurance 

w, benefits will be paid after March l, 

38, to workers who become unemployed 

ugh no fault of their own. A pay-roli 

x upon employers of 1 percent during the 

2>ndar year 1936, 2 percent during 1937, 

3 percent in 1938 and thereafter will 

ovide the necessary funds for the payment 

unemployment benefits. Workers are not 
tired to contribute to this fund. 

In order to obtain benefits an unem- 

yed worker will have to register at a 


cal employment. agency of the State Employ- 


nt Service. He will be entitled to receive 





benefits amounting to one-half of his fu 


5 é~ 


1 
time weekly wage, but in no case will th 
benefits paid be allowed to fall below $5 or 
to exceed $15 per week. These benefits may 
be paid for a period up to 16 weeks in any 
1 year. 

Workers will not be entitled to unem- 
ployment benefits if they refuse a suitable 
offer of employment, unless the offer re- 
quires membership in a company union, or ine 
terferes with membership in a labor union. 
In the case of a strike or lockout, or when 
the wages and working conditions offered are 
below those prevailing in the community, or 
are such as would tend to depress labor 
standards, unemployed workers may also re- 
fuse to accept the jobs offered them. 

The law will be administered by the 
Industrial Commissioner of the State who has 
full power to make all rules and regulations 
in order to carry out the provisions of the 
act. An advisory council of nine members, 
appointed by the Governor and made up of 
three representatives each of the public, 
employers, and employees, advises the Com- 
missioner upon matters pervaining to the 
law. The Commissioner has created a Division 
of Unemployment Insurance in the Department 
of Labor whose function is to carry out the 
details involved in the administration and 
application of the law. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The State Employment Service main- 
tains employment offices throughout the 
State. No fee is charged either the worker 
or the employer. It is affiliated with the 
U. S. Employment Service, and the services 
of the combined system now reach every coun- 
ty in the State. There is also a junior 
division of the New York state Employment 
Service, which endeavors to place in suit- 
able occupations unemployed boys and girls 
under 21 years of age. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The duty of the Division of Indus- 
trial Relations is to maintain satisfactory 
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relations between employers and workers. In in 1933. This law applies only to women and law 
case of labor disputes, which have resulted to minors. of 
in a strike or lockout or which threaten a Enforcement of laws regulating the lis 
strike or lockout, the division endeavors to working hours of women and children in in- pla 
bring the parties together and adjust their dustry is the principal function of this Sta 
differences through the peaceful channels of division. Employment of children will be all 
mediation. It also arbitrates labor disputes virtually prohibited, effective September l, t 
when both parties request its services and 1936. New York, however, has not yet rati- the 
agree to accept the decision. fied the proposed child labor amendment to tar 
In addition, this division handles the Federal Constitution. hou 
complaints of violation of the law which re- Another duty of this division is the 
quire the payment of prevailing rates of regulation of industrial homework, that is, cha 
wages on public work. Complaints concerning work done for manufacturing concerns in the ing 
various kinds of exploitation and fraud workers’ own homes. The division has the and 
against workers are likewise considered. The power to inspect all homes where such home- mur 
most numerous of these are for nonpayment of work is done, to inspect the materials sup- yea 
wages. plied by manufacturers to homeworkers, and Fem 
to enforce the laws relating to hours and onl 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY AND MINIMUM WAGES employment of children in these homes. tor 
The Division of Women in Industry and THE INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
Minimum Wage has charge of the administra- 
tion of the laws relating to woman workers This board, composed of five members, 
and the minimum-wage law which was enacted performs two principal tasks. It is, first aut 





DOING 


is the 
iat is, 
in the 
as the 

home- 
s sup- 
s, and 
's and 


mbers, 
first 


the chief judicial body of the Labor 
Appeals from decisions of refer- 
compensation cases, for 
to this board, which 
set aside the 


? g324 


partment. 


wo oO 


es in workmen's 

x may be carried 

as «€©6the «power to modify or 
eferee'’s decision. 

The second major function of the In- 
dustrial Board concerns the making of rules 
and regulations for the effective adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the various labor 
These rules are known as industrial 
odes. The codes supplement the 
specifying the methods of applying specific 
laws to special types of work or occupations. 
Recently, for instance, the Board approved a 
set of rules to govern the methods of apply- 

These 
as the 


om 


ample, 


> @® 


r 


laws. 


laws by 


o 


ing spray coating to motor vehicles. 


regulations considered such factors 
health and fire hazards 


coating, 


involved 
ventilation of the _ shop, 
and storage of materials. 


in spray 
use of 
equipment, 


DIVISION OF INSPECTION 


This division is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the provisions of the labor 
law designed to insure the health and safety 
of workers in factories, mercantile estab- 
and 
the 


inspections are made of 


mines, tunnels, quarries, 


throughout 


lishments, 
of public 

Periodical 
establishments, 


places assembly 
State. 
and advice and informa- 
furnished as to the provisions of 
law relating to fire protection, sani- 

conditions, guarding of machinery, 
hours of labor, and wage payments. 

The Division of Inspection is also in 
charge of compliance with the law establish- 
weekly hours 
Effective 


mum working week for males 


all 
tion are 
the 


tary 


ing maximum of work for women 
this year, the maxi- 
from 16 to 18 
years of age was reduced from 54 to 48 hours. 
Females over 16 years of age may now work 
only a maximum of 48 hours per week in fac- 


tories and mercantile establishments. 


minors. 


and 


LABOR STATISTICS 


State 
to make 


of New York 
of Labor 


labor laws 
Department 


The 
uthorize the 


investigations, collect and compile statis- 
tical information and report upon the condi- 
tions of labor generally. This work is done 
by the Division of Statistics and Informa- 
tion. 


of the 
on em- 


The most widely used services 
division are the monthly statistics 
ployment and pay rolls in the various indus- 


tries of the State and the statistics on 
industrial accidents. The employment and 
pay-roll statistics are recognized as a 
Standard measure of economic and business 


conditions, while the accident statistics 
supply a basis for accident prevention. The 
Statistics division also furnishes data to 
the other divisions in the Labor Department 
in addition to supplying information to the 
general public on a wide variety of subjects 
relating to labor and industry. 


OTHER DIVISIONS OF STATE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Industrial Hygiene 
industrial accidents 


The 
studies the causes of 
and of industrial poisons and diseases, 
or to minimize 


Division of 


aim- 
their 
of machinery, 


ing to eliminate them 
It conducts 
air and other working conditions 
employers and 

in promoting 


severity. tests 
chemicals, 
in factories, and furnishes 

workers with advice and aid 


health and safety. 


The Division of Engineering approves 
plans for the construction or alteration of 


factories, business houses, and places of 
public assembly, such as theaters, moving 
picture houses, and dance halls. In this 


way the health and safety of both workers 
and the general public are protected 
accidents due to faulty materials, poor con- 
struction, lack of proper facilities for 
quick exit in case of fire, and inadequate 
sanitation provisions. 


from 


The Division of Bedding protects the 
workers and the users of bedding and uphol- 
stered furniture against the manufacture and 
sale of insanitary and disease-carrying bed- 
ding and furniture. 
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INTERSTATE COMPACTS AFFECTING LABOR 


HENRY PARKMAN, JR., 


The past summer marked the _ second 
anniversary of the beginning of systematic 
effort to secure basic standards for State 
labor and industrial legislation through 
agreements among the industrial States of 


the Union. The desirability of more uniform 
requirements in State labor laws had been 
in many quarters before that time, 
had been formed 


recognized 
but 


no definite organization 


to promote the idea in a practical way. 


Interstate agree- The principal 
ments or 
permitted by 


compacts are 
the Fed- 


By 


obstacle in 
much needed State labor legislation has been 
the fear that it would put the industries of 


STATE SENATOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 


concerned that it would be folly now to re- 
to the days of competition in labor 
when industry sought to migrate 
to State in search of ever lower 
costs for labor at the exr:nse of human 
lives and often its own ruin. Nor can the 
States afford to lower their labor standards 
in the attempt to retain their industries 
against the appeal of other States offering 
inducements of still lower 


turn 
standards, 
from State 


labor costs. 


the way of This situation has 
given weight and 


petus to the movement 


im- 


eral Constitution and one State at a competitive disadvantage with to establish by in- 
merely require’ the similar industries in other States which do terstate agreements 
approval of the Cong- not enact such legislation. Workmen's con- or compacts what can 
ress of the United pensation, the elimination of child labor be agreed upon as 
States. Since the from industry, unemployment insurance, and reasonable minimum 
adoption of the Con- other laws affecting the welfare of workers standards for labor 
stitution a consider- have time and again failed of enactment, and conditions of en- 
able number of com- largely because of this fear. To overcome ployment. The first 
pacts have been made this difficulty it has been suggested that steps in the direc- 
by two or more States several States agree among themselves to tion of more uniform 


These have usually enact uniform standards of labor legislation State labor laws were 
dealt with such prob- which are to become effective in these made through confer- 
lems as boundaries, States simultaneously. Such agreements be- ences of State labor 
bridges, irrigation, tween States are called interstate labor officials held at 
interstate waterways, compacts. The development of interstate Harrisburg, Pa., in 
and harbors. There is compacts as a factor in labor legislation is June 1931, and at 
no limitation, how- traced in this article by the Honorable Boston, Mass., in Jar 
ever, upon the use Henry Parkman, Jr., State Senator and Chair- uary 1933. These 
of such agreements man of the Massachusetts Commission on meetings were the 
to establish uniform Interstate Compacts Affecting Labor and I[n- outgrowth of confer- 
State laws, to fix dustries, who has been actively associated ences on unemployment, 
standards for labor with this movement since its inception initiated by Presi- 
and industry, or to several years ago. dent Roosevelt while 


deal with any other problem in which the 
States have common interests. 
Minimum wages, regulation of child 


labor, and the establishment of a basic work 
week on a national scale through the N.R.A. 
codes have proven decidedly advantageous to 
industry and appear to have met with almost 
universal approval. Although the N.R.A. is 


no longer in existence, it is felt by all 


the State of New York. At 
the Boston meeting a committee was designa- 
ted to prepare a draft of an interstate com- 
pact on labor laws, but no permanent organi- 
zation was established. In April 1933, 4 
resolution was introduced into the Massachu- 
setts legislature providing for a commission 
of seven members to negotiate with the other 
New England States and with New York, New 


he was Governor of 





to re- 
labor 
igrate 
lower 
human 
an the 
ndards 
stries 
fering 


on has 
id im- 
vement 
y in- 
ements 
1t can 
nm as 
inimum 
labor 
of em- 
first 
jirec- 
niform 
3 were 
onfer- 
labor 
l at 
i. in 
l at 
in Jar 
These 
the 
nfer- 
byme nt, 
resi- 
while 


k. At 
igna- 

com- 
gani- 
33, & 
achu- 
ssion 
other 
, New 


and, if possible, 


Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
to agree upon a policy on interstate com- 
pacts in the field 9f labor legislation. 

The Massachusetts Commission was or- 
ganized and began work in August 1933. The 
first interstate conference was held in 
December 1933, and was attended by delegates 
from five States. In the following summer 
all New England States and New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania were represented. 
Since that time more and more States have 
participated in the effort to establish uni- 
form labor standards through interstate com- 
pacts. In most instances, the delegates have 
been designated by the Governor of the State. 
Recently, however, the States of Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and North Caro- 
lina have established special commissions 
with legal power to confer and to conduct 


in the effort 
This 


negotiations with other States 
to establish uniform labor standards. 
the States is highly significant, 
as a compact in order to become effective in 
a given State must first be ratified by the 


State. 


action of 


legislature of the 


In May 1934, delegates from seven 
States (Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York, and 
Pennsylvania) agreed to a compact providing 


minimum-wage legislation. At 
its 


for mandatory 
this meeting the conference also adopted 
title, "Interstate Conference on 
Labor Compacts." the seven States 
have ratified the compact and three others 
have enacted laws that conform to the stand- 
ards set by the compact. Two more States 
not participating in the conference when the 


official 
Two of 


compact was signed have also passed laws 
meeting the compact requirements. More re- 
cently, substantial agreement has been 
reached on the provisions of a compact for 


Requirements 
work week 


the regulation of child labor. 
for the establishment of a basic 
have also been considered. 

The compacts proposed provide for the 
possible standards and do not at- 
the details of legislation, 
to the discretion of the in- 

The conditions of the com- 
their bind- 


simplest 
tempt to cover 
which are left 
dividual States. 


pacts, including their duration, 


“its 


are clearly specified. 


revi- 


ing powers, etc., 
They provide not only for 
but 

to withdraw on 


amendments, 
also guarantee to 
certain 
required 
to with- 


sion, and extension, 
the States the right 
terms. In this case, the State is 
to give its reasons for desiring 
draw to the Interstate Commission, which is 
composed of the chairmen of the several 
State commissions. After a period of 6 
months, during which the Commission is re- 
quired to study the case, if the State still 
desires to withdraw from the compact it is 
free to do so, but 2 years must elapse 
before it is permitted to set aside the ob- 
ligations incurred under the compact. These 
terms preserve to the States their essential 
independence of action and at the same time 
the achievement of 
so essential in 


possible uniform 
labor standards 


economic 


make 
which are 


our modern age. 


The Interstate Conference on Labor 
Compacts has now been at work over a year 
and a half and has held 15 meetings, in 8 
different States and at the National Capital. 
The experience has made it very clear that 
this method of joint action by the States is 
without its difficulties. The varying 
of the several States, the mutual 

the frequent misunderstanding of 
appeared only too 
obstacles in the 
there has 


not 
interests 

jealousies, 
aims and objects 
often as serious 
Nevertheless, 


have 
way of 
most 


success. been 


encouraging from States, 
and substantial progress has 


at a time when the objects of 


cooperation many 
been made even 


the compact 


method of legislation seemed to have been 
adequately covered by the N.R.A. codes. 
The conference has drafted compacts 


on three important and highly controversial 
and has secured agreements 
of these, with speedy agreement 
the third. The delegates are convinced that 
the educational value of the meetings has 
been more than enough to justify the whole 
movement. More and more States are becoming 
interested. The prospects of success are 
more and more encouraging. It is hoped that 
the States will realize their responsibility 
and take advantage of the opportunity that 
the present situation has offered them. 


subjects, on two 


probable on 
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THE 1935 CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


By 


HuGH S. HANNA, U. S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The 


Labor Organization 


the International 


held at Geneva 


Conference of 

last June 
the United 
States, as it was the first conference to be 
held since this country 
that organization. Further interest was added 
by the fact that the principal subject of 
discussion at the Conference was the proposal 
to establish, through 
a maximum 40-hour work week applicable to all 
countries. 


was of particular interest to 


became a member of 


international agreement, 


The significance of such a drastic 
proposal by the Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization cannot be under- 


stood without a knowledge of what that organ- 


ization is and what it stands for. 


Labor Organization 
Versailles Treaty of 
World War. 
the American Fed- 


The International 
was established by the 
Peace, which closed the 
then president of 


Samuel 
Gompers, 
those primarily 
responsible for its creation. Its first con- 
ference was held in Washington in 1919 under 
of the Secretary of Labor, 
The United States, 
with the Interna- 


eration of Labor, was one of 


the chairmanship 
William B. 
did not 
tional Labor Organization until August a year 


Wilson. however, 


become affiliated 


ago. 


in June 1935 at 
represented by 


At the Conference held 
Geneva, the United States was 
a full delegation, made up of 
labor delegate, and one 
ployer delegate. The government delegates 
were Grace Abbott, former chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, and Walton H. Hamilton, of the Nation- 
al Recovery Administration. The labor dele- 
gate Daniel W. Tracy, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. The delegate 
Lewisohn of Copper Co., as substi- 
tute Henry Dennison, of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., who was unable to attend. 


two government 


delegates, one em- 


was 


employer was Sam A. 
the Miami 


for 


The purpose of the International Labor 
Organization is 
the conditions of labor 


to provide the machinery by 
in all coun- 
improved, and by which the labor 
the more 


which 
tries may be 
backward nations 


standards of may 


be raised tothe level of those more advanced 
the 
as outlined 


This program of 
Labor Organization, 


Internationa] 
in the Ver- 
an extremely ambitious 


sailles Treaty, was 


one. It was a program without precedent ir 
For the first time 
clearly and 


world 


history. a peace treaty 


forcibly recognized labor asa 


factor and voiced the opinion that 
could be no enduring peace between 
nations unless the conditions of the working 
population within were based on 


of fairness and justice. 


there 


nations 
principles 

The 
this great 


machinery set up to accomplish 
essence, quite 
was provided that there should be 
meeting of representatives 


member countries 


objective was, in 
simple. It 
a general 

each of the 


from 
not less than 


once a year to discuss and promote ways and 
means of improving labor conditions and 
Standards of labor in these States. The 


government, labor, and employer representa- 
tives are chosen by their respective organi- 
zations and are thus capable of 


directly for their groups. 


speaking 
For a number of years these confer- 
ences have been held annually in June. Their 
primary function is to formulate proposals 
regarding labor standards. These proposals 
have dealt with practically all phases of 
labor and social legislation, ranging from 
the fixing of a minimum age for the employ- 
ment of children to the establishment of a 
System of old-age benefits. 


If the Conference can agree on a par- 
ticular proposal by a two-thirds vote, the 
proposal is submitted to the 
tries for their attention. 
proves the proposal, it 
by its terms. 


member coun- 
If a country ap- 
of course, bound 
If it disapproves, 


is, 
no obliga- 
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tion at all rests upon it. The Conference existing living standards. All four of the 
thus acts primarily as a meeting place for United States delegates voted for this pro- 
discussing and drafting proposals. However, posal. The Conference also approved a maxi- 
its decisions necessarily carry much weight, mum 40-hour work week for automatic glass 
s the conference, consisting of government, bottle manufacturing, and agreed to take up 
labor, and employer delegates, constitutes the application of the 40-hour week to pub- 
an important part of world opinion. It also lic works, coal mining, iron and steel, and 
has considerable influence upon the forma- building construction at its next annual 
tion of such opinion. meeting in 1936. 
The 1935 Conference was attended by Other important accomplishments of 
more than 150 representatives from no less the 1935 Conference were: 
th 52 countries. It included every indus- A proposal prohibiting the employment 
trially important country except Germany, of females in underground work in mines of 
which shortly after the establishment of the all kinds. 
National Socialist Government announced its Approval of a recommendation designed 
withdrawal from the Organization. The Con- to meet the special problems of unemployed 
ference had an unusually full program, but youth, which included the proposal that the 
the subject in which the United States was school-leaving age and the age of entering 
most immediately concerned was the proposal employment be fixed everywhere at not less 
for an international maximum 40-hour week. than 15 years. 
After long discussion the Conference adopted Agreement to place on the program of 
by more than a two-thirds vote a proposal the next Conference for final disposition 
approving the principle of a maximum work the proposal f vacations with pay for all 
week of 40 hours with the maintenance of employees. 








The Conference also voted that com- 


prehensive inquiries covering all countries 


be made in regard to the system of paying 
wages in kind, in regard to agricultural 
conditions affecting rural life and labor 


on the subject of adequate 
nutrition and its effects upon the demand 
for agricultrual products. In addition, the 
United States delegation proposed that there 
should be an international inquiry into all 
aspects of the textile industry. 

During its existence prior to 1935, 
the International Labor Organization adopted 
44 important affecting working 
conditions and labor standards. Not all of 


generally, and 


proposals 





PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, AND PAY 


The most 
the field of industrial 
the first 6 months of this year has been the 
of production 

In spite of the fact that 


outstanding development. in 
production during 
steady growth in the automo- 
bile industry. 
the 1935 season was started in November 1934 
more than a whole month earlier than usual, 
the total output of passenger cars and 
trucks during the first half of 1935 was 
more than 35 percent larger than in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 
the 6-month period, employment and weekly 
pay rolls were, respectively, 11 and 17 per- 
cent higher this year than in 1934. 

Total production of automobiles dur- 
ing the first half of 1935 was 30 percent 
smaller than in the corresponding period of 
1929. Employment, however, averaged 8 per- 
cent and weekly pay rolls 20 percent lower 
than during the first 6 months of 1929. 

The steel 


Averaged over 


industry, on the other 


hand, followed a decidedly different course. 
After reaching an early spring peak in Feb- 
ruary, production declined slowly but stead- 
ily during the remaining 4 months. 
sult was that 


The re- 


total production of steel 





these have been ratified by all member coun- 
tries, but some proposals have been ratif ied 
by practically all important industria) 
countries. his is true, for 


to restrict the employment of 


instance, of 
the proposal 
young persons at night. 

The intimate contact of the Unite 
States Government, labor, and employer dele- 
gates with the representatives of the other 
nations and the free and thorough discussior 
of problems which have a direct bearing upor 
working conditions in this country are bound 
to American labor 


to prove of real benefit 


and to the country as a whole. 





<- 


ROLLS FOR FIRST Six MONTHS OF 1935 


ingots during the first 6 months of 1935 was 
somewhat smaller than during the same period 
in 1934. It was 45 percent smaller than ir 
the first half of 1929. 
over a 6-month period was about 30 
smaller than in 1929. Weekly pay rolls were 
slightly more than one-half 
the first half of 1929. 
Production of electric power advanced 
During the first half of 1935 
total output was slightly larger than the 
output during the first 6 months of 1929, 
Employment, however, averaged over the 6- 
month period remained 13 
1929 level. 
lower 


Employment averaged 
percent 


as large as ip 


steadily. 


percent below the 
Weekly pay rolls were 18 percent 
during the first half of this year 
than in the corresponding period of 1929. 

As a result of the different trends 
followed by such major industries as automo- 
biles, steel, cotton textiles, boots and 
shoes, coal, and electric power, the Federal 
Reserve Board index of production in manu- 
facturing industries advanced only slightly 
during the first 6 months of this year, as 
compared with 1934. It averaged 30 percent 


lower than during the first 6 months of 1929. 
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ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The volume of production 


turi industries, as measured by 
eral 2eserve Board index, was 4.3 
lare during the first 6 


in manufac- 


months of this 


the Fed- 
percent 


year than for the same period in 
ployment averaged 1.3 percent and weekly pay 
rolls nearly 
the first half of 1934. 





1934. 


Em- 


9 percent higher than during 





















PRODUCTION | EmpLoyMENT | Weekty Pay RoiLs 
First Six Months . of Each Year 
a, *% \ 2 { \ “7 ™ 7 
| POLE E ELE ELEC PLEA PLETE 
/00 Percent a7 000 Worhers:100 Percen F225 727,000* 100 Percent 
11932 af 
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| 1934 tit . 
67 Percent 67, 200 Workers” 77 Percent tk 438 000 «57 Percent 
19.35 
70 Percert 6 780 000 horkers=78 Percent | as W1$,000°62 x or “a 
AUTOMOBILES 
Total output of passenger cars and Employment, averaged over the 6-month period 
trucks in the United States during the first advanced by 44,000. Weekly pay rolls were 
6 months of 1935 was 2,300,000 -- 600,000 $2,100,000 higher than for the same period a 
mor than during the first half of 1934. year ago. 
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STEEL 
Total output of steel ingots during however, averaged somewhat higher than in 
the first 6 months of 1935 was estimated at the previous year. Weekly pay rolls were the f 
15,900,000 tons, or 300,000 tons less than 8 percent higher during the first half of ava 
in the same period a year ago. Employment, this year than in the same period in 1934. billi 
PRopuUCTION —s||_-: EMPLOYMENT | WEEKLY Pay Rots 
First Six Months of Each Year 1929 
1929 a . ‘g 
290 Million Tons of Ingors=/00 Percent 419000 workers */00 Percent 4/4, 400 000-100 Percent 1932 
77 /ilhon Tons of Ingots *27 Percent 224.000 Workers* 34 Percent \*3700000* 26 Percent 3 * 
1934 " i bb ae : f 
Mp Ae LM My iA GUCK CG Ba cereceece r: 
16.2 Million Tons of Imgors=56 Percent 256,000 Workers "70 Percent \*7100 000°I0 Percen? 1938 
1935 “ ve £ " ‘ tk ’ | 
My te Me Se aaaaa ceceCECEA ES e 
IS.GM lions Tans of Igpots= 55 Percent 295,000 Workers: 70 Percent 7700000: 54 -ercent -s 
CLASS | RAILROADS 
The total number of freight cars 17,000 fewer workers were employed this year. 
loaded on class I railroads during the first Pay rolls, however, were nearly 8 percent ay 
half of 1935 was slightly smaller than in higher than in 1934, due to the 10 percent ” be 
the same period a year ago. Approximately pay-cut restoration to railroad employees. _ 
— 
PRODUCTION | EmpLoyMent | Weexkty Pay Rowis 
First Six Months of Each Year 
ry FREIGHT CARS LOADED ef 22 ee ef @ eo ¢ 
25.6 Million Cars* 100 Percent 1660000 Norkers*/bPercen?\ 95 300,000 100 Percent “ : 
a 22222 8 § * 
13.6 Million Cars” 53 Percent 1100000 Workers: 66 Percent <etr 200 000-56 Percent es 
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POWER AND LIGHT 





lan in Total output of electric power during first half of 1934. Employment averaged 
were the first 6 months of 1935 was estimated at over 6 months advanced only slightly from 
lf of 47# billion kilowatt hours, er nearly 28 the previous year. Pay rolls averaged 2.5 
934, billic kilowatt hours more than in the percent higher. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL 
. year. Total production of bituminous’ coal For the 6-month period, employment averaged 
reent 8°" g the first half of 1935 was estimated 4 percent and weekly pay rolls nearly 9 per- 
wanes at 189 million tons -- nearly 8 million tons cent higher this year than a year ago. 
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all pease shectessleoal ly 559000 Workers=-77 Percent | %6500000-59 Percent 
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COTTON TEXTILES 












































The cotton-textile industry consumed the 6-month period, employment averaged 3; 
2.8 million bales of raw cotton during the percent and pay rolls 24 percent lower this P : 
first 6 months of 1935, or 34 percent less year than in 1934. — 
than in the same period a year ago. Over soeets 
durin 
mated 
PRODUCTION | EMPLOYMENT | Weekly Pay Rotts} —— 
First Six Months of Each Year | 
1929 raw corrow CONSUMED SS ¢ Ro Sf p 
6 514 200 =/00 Percent 
‘ 188,000 = 49 Percent a 
a Se, 4 bn ¥ ba, bi +) a " P ° Autom 
¢ Ae oan Cs Cs Gs Ge Ge ° ; (1 
439000 Workers +/0l Percent? 5434 000+ 83 Percent “ae 
oy Ed FE BARA RR MB LYE ere yet Beet 
28 Million Lales Te 408.000 horkers *94 Percent 5253000" 8/ Percent sy 
: | House 
BOOTS AND SHOES j Lente 
| Machi 
Total output of boots and shoes dur- and pay rolls, however, averaged over the | Metal 
ing the first 6 months of 1935 was 184 mil- 6-month period, were only slightly lower _ 
lion pairs -- 5 million pairs less than dur- this year than a year ago. py 
ing the same period in 1934. Employment | ae 
| Paper 
Prin 
PRODUCTION | Employment | Weexty Pay Rots | |**! 
First Six Months of Each Year | Railr 
Railr 
¢ . : Stee] 
a it itt VETERE |e 
igh 000 Workers “1d Percent 4/00,000 «100 Percent lelep 
/50 Millon Yors: 57 Percent 76 200 Markers: 86 Percent 2800, 000 = 68 Percent 
1934 be Sa hm hn diy din hin hy ao 
da bedlatal Zaaaaatiitlapaasane - 
783 OM //on Pars * v0 ,—— 189000 Warkers*% Percent 4400 0007 83 Percent York 
i ie ' Me YR Ad Aa aa ea Ad Ad ak A with 
- bad 4 z - - - — - -= -= -s -s of 19 
“B40 Million PRIS = 107 Percent 187,000 Workers= 94 Percent 5500 000 60 Percent ie 
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BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES DURING THE FIRST Six MONTHS OF 1935 


The aggregate net profits of 388 in- 
dustrial and mercantile establishments, 
125 public utilities 


class I railroads, and 


149 


The largest increases 


in net profits 


are shown by automobiles and automobile ac- 


cessories. 


The combined net profits 


of the 









































during the first 6 months of 1935 are esti- 49 corporations included in these two groups 
mated by the Federal Reserve Bank of New have increased from $93,500,000 during the 
| WET PROFITS and LOSSES* 
[ NUMBER First 6 months of -- 
CORPORATION GROUPS val 4934 4933 1934 4935 
COMPANIES 
Wa ke Hes 662 $537,6500,000/$192,300,000 |$579,900,000/$594,200,000 
a an a a ee 13 89,700,000 $5,500,000 69,900,000 99,000,000 
Automobile parts and accessories 
(including tires) .......- 36 14,200,000 2,700,000} 23,600,000} 36,400,000 
| Fuilding supplies. ... 2.22. 13 6,100,000 4,000,000 2,700,000 3,900,000 
Chemicals and drugs ...... ses 23 56,700,000 31,100,000 50,800,000 50,000,000 
Clothing and textiles ......4.-. 20 1,4V00.000 1,600,000 2,000,000 1,300,000 
Electrical equipment .......-. 12 19,900,000 2,100,000 10,400,000 19,100,000 
Food and food products ....... 43 91,200,000 61,700,000 65,900,000 51,900,000 
| Household a 17 21,500,000 10,000,000 16,100,000 15,700,000 
j Leather and shoes. . . «ss +e eee 7 5,600,000 5,400,000 7,100,000 5,500,000 
| Machinery Oe GOS 6 os 6 oe + KO 28 %,.400,000 6,700,000 4,100,000 6,900,000 
/Metals and oo a a ee a ee 27 11,300,000 3,700,000 28,300,000 27,500,000 
Motion pictures and amusement... . 5 100,000 4,500,000 3,400,000 5,100,000 
Office eqmigmemt 2. cc tte eee 6 5,200,000 1,600,000 7,100,000 7,300,000 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 25 38,900,000 32,300,000 24,900,000 32,100,000 
Paper and paper products ..... 6 2,200,000 500,000 1,400,000 1,800,000 
Printing and publishing. ...... 10 11,300,000 2,300,000 5,900,000 6,900,000 
Public utilities 
(exclusive of telephone companies) 66 179,700,000} #31,200,000} 125,500,000| 124,900,000 
Railroads, class I ...+. 2-22 -s 149 sie 101,200,000 23,200,000 62,000,000 
Railroad equipment ....+ 2-2. 12 7,500,000 3,900,000 1,600,000 900,000 
Steel ww eee ee eee ee ee ee 23 17,100,000 50,900.,000 14,700,000 19,000,000 
OWOreSs ws see eeeeeereecses 8 10,100,000 4,900,000 15,600,000 16,500,000 
Telephone companies . . ... ++ -« 59 ed 85,300,000 96,900,000 93,700,000 
OD. «6 6 &-4 ee we SO HO 8 2,900,000 500,000 1,700,000 1,300,000 
DIONE 6 4 + & 6-0 oO eS 46 21,300,000 15,300,000 23,500,000 29,500,000 
* Losses in italic type ** Wot available 
Riis 
‘ork at approximately $594,000,000, compared first 6 months of 1934 to $135,400,000 in 


with $580,000,000 during the first 6 months 


in 1934 and 
of 1933. 


$192,000,000 
Their 1935 


in the first half 
net profits were thus 
more than three times as large as 


in 1933. 


1935. 


$62,000,000, 


Class I railroads suffered a loss of 


the same period a 
during the .irst half of 1933. 


compared 


with 
year ago and 


$23, 


200,000 in 
$101, 200,000 
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UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION PROVISIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


IN 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. DOES THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT PROVIDE FOR A SYSTEM OF FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION? 


No. The Social Security Act does not 
provide for Federal unemployment insurance. 
It offers inducements to the States to es- 

2. WHAT 

The act provides for a total annual 

grant of $49,000,000 to States which pass 


unemployment-insurance legislation to be 
used by them for the administration of their 
unemployment-insurance systems. This money 
will be distributed to the States on the 
basis of their population, the estimated 
number of persons covered by their unemploy- 
mente-insurance systems, and the estimated 


cost of administration. 


The burden of the Federal tax will 
fall equally on all employers subject to the 
it indus- 
tries States without unemployment-insur- 
ance systems to have a competitive advantage 


in States which have 


law, and will make impossible for 


in 


over similar industries 
unemployment-insurance systems. 

Furthermore, in States which have un- 
employment-insurance systems the employers 


4. 


receive aid from the 
Federal Government a State must comply with 
the following provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act: 


In order to 


(1) Compensation benefits must be paid 
through public employment offices or other 
agencies approved by the Social Security 
Board. 

(2) No unemployment benefits are to be 
paid until 2 years after the State has 
started building up an unemployment-insur- 
ance fund. 

(3) All money collected by the State 


for unemployment insurance must be deposited 
with the Unemployment Trust Fund especially 


created by the U. S. Treasury. 


INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED TO THE 


tablish Systems of 


their own. 


unemployment-insurance 


INDIVIDUAL STATES? 


to 
employers 


this Federal grant to 
contribute 


In addition 
the States, 
State unemployment-compensation fund will be 
exempted from 90 percent of the Federal 
imposed upon them by the Social Security 
Act. This tax is levied on all employers of 
8 or more persons and amounts to 1 percent 
of the pay rolls in 1936, 2 percent in 1937, 
and 3 percent in 1938 and thereafter. 


who to a 


tax 


3. HOW WILL THE FEDERAL TAX ON EMPLOYERS ENCOURAGE STATE UNEMPLOYMENT—INSURANCE LEGISLATION? 


the Federal tax 
balance 


the employers' 


will of 

to the Federal Treasury. The 
be collected by the States as 
State insurance fund and 
the States for distri- 
In States 


pay only 10 percent 
will 


contribution to the 
will be available to 
bution in unemployment benefits. 

unemployment-insurance systems al] 
money collected through the Federal tax on 


employers will go to the Federal Treasury. 


without 


HOW CAN A STATE QUALIFY TO RECEIVE UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE AID FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT? 


(4) All money withdrawn from the Unen- 
ployment Trust Fund by the State unemploy- 
ment agency shall be used for the payment of 
unemployment benefits exclusively. 

(5) Compensation must not be denied to 
any qualified unemployed person who refuses 
to accept employment for any of the follow- 
(a) If the position offered is 
vacant due directly to a strike, lockout, or 
other labor dispute; (b) if the wages, 
or other conditions of the work offered are 
substantially less favorable to the individ- 
ual than those prevailing for similar work 
in the locality; (c) if, as a condition 
being employed, the individual would be re- 
quired to join a company union or to resign 


ing reasons: 


of 
oP | 


hours, 


Alab 





1ON? 


ns of 


ant to 


ill be 
al tax 
curity 
ers of 
ercent 

1937, 


TION? 


al tax 

will 
oyers' 
id and 
istri- 
States 
s)6=C all 


,ax on 
ury. 


IMENT? 


Unem- 
nploy- 
ont of 


ed to 
fuses 
»llow- 
‘ed is 
it, or 
hours, 
d are 
ivid- 
work 
on of 
> re- 


esign 


from or refrain from joining any bona fide (7) Persons whose claims for unemploy- 
labor organization. ment benefits are denied must be given an 

6) The State unemployment- insurance opportunity for a fair hearing before an 
system must insure full payment of unemploy- impartial board. 


ment benefits when due, 


5. HOW MANY STATES HAVE ENACTED UNEMPLOYMENT=INSURANCE LEGISLATION? 


To date, eight States (Alabama, Cali- the District of Columbia have passed unem- 
fornia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New ployment-insurance laws. 
York, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin) and 


6. WHO IS TO PAY THE COST OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT—INSURANCE SYSTEMS IN THESE STATES? 


The largest contribution to the unem- the Federal tax imposed upon them by the 
ployment=- insurance fund of these States Social Security Act. Some States also pro- 
comes from a State tax on employers. In vide for small contributions from employees 
most cases this tax amounts to 90 percent of affected by the law. 

TATE EMPLOYERS' CONTRIBUTION EMPLOYEES' CONTRIBUTION 
Alabama* 
9/10 of 1 percent of pay rolls in + of 1 percent of earnings in 1936; 
California 1936, 1.8 percent in 19327, and 2.7 per- 1 percent in 1937 and thereafter. 


cent in 1938 and thereafter. 


1 percent of pay rolls in 1936, 2 No contributions in 1936; 1 percent 


Massachusetts percent in 1937, and 3 percent in 1938 of earnings in 1937. After 1937 employees 


and thereafter. will contribute one-half of the amount 


contributed by the employer. 
1 percent of pay rolls in 1936, 2 4 of 1 percent of earnings in 1936; 


New Hampshire percent in 1937, and %3 percent in 1938 1 percent in 1937 and thereafter. 


and thereafter. 


1 percent of pay rolls in 1936, 2 
New York percent in 1937, and 3 percent in 1938 None. 


and thereafter. 


; 3 percent of pay rolls in 1936 and 
Utah None. 
thereafter. 


1 to 3 percent of ay rolls begin- 
2 P Pet 1 percent of earnings in 1936 and 
ning in 1936, actual rate dependent upon 
thereafter. 


Washington 
Ss the Federal Reserve Board's index of in- 
dustrial production. 
2 percent of pay rolls for 1935, 
Wisconsin 1936, and 1937; 2.7 percent in 1938 and None. 
thereafter. 

In the District of Columbia employers will be adjusted in accordance with the un- 
will contribute 1 percent of pay rolls in employment hazards of the individual indus- 
1936, 2 percent in 1937, and 3 percent in tries. Workers are not required to contri- 
1938, 1939, and 1940. After 1940 the rates bute to the unemployment-insurance fund. 





Data not avaslable. 





ONE YEAR OF THE LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 


This issue marks the beginning of the second 
year of the LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN. It was inaugu- 
rated in September 1934 in response to requests from 
workers and employers for information on wages, hours, 
and working conditions pertaining to their industries 
and for the country as a whole. 


The Bulletin is circulated chiefly among labor 
groups, employers, workers’ education classes, colleges, 
and other organizations interested in labor problems. 
Recent inquiry by the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 
that the Labor Information Bulletin is being used by 
workers and by employers in arriving at collective 
agreements, in settling labor disputes, in workers’ and 
adult education classes, and as a source of general in- 
formation on labor and economic conditions. 


The | ment of Labor is always anxious to re- 
ceive suggesti improving the Bulletin and for 
increasing its to the wage earners and employers 
of the United § and is grateful to the readers of 
the Bulletin for ir valuable cooperation. 


Tsador Lubin 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


Published onder authority of Public Resolution No. $7, approved May 11, 1922 
(42 7 S41), ne by sectien 307 Publde Ast aia, approved june 30, | 
a 7 Stat. 409). This ication approved the Director, Bureau of 
12375147, pal ppr y ’ 


t, September 18, 1934, as amended February 18, 1935. 
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